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ABSTRACT 

Recent studies on racial self-esteem show a^ reversal 
in the tendency for black children to have negative self-concepts. 
fThis rese^arch explored t^he caudal explanations for such a reversal by 
investigating the process by which social statvps, parental attitudes, 
and socialization practices influence the development of black 
children's racial preferences and stereotypes. Data were obtained 
from interviews with 60 black mothers of five or six year old 
children, and from a race awareness test ,of the children in the home. 
The theoretical niodel predicted that the SES variables (mother's 
occupation, mother's education, and 'family income) affects two family 
relationship variables (mother's racial attitudes , and mother's 
socialization practices such as presence of black cultural objects 
and teaching 'of blacks' treatment in society) which in turn affects 
the child's tacial self-esteem (measures of child's own race 
preference and racial stereotypes). It was further hypothesized that 
the socialization variables would be the most effective predictors of 
children's racial self-esteem . and act as mediators of the 
socioeconomic and attitudinal variables. The underlying theoretical 
model was sujDported. It was also found that the socialization 
variables were the most effective predictors of children's racial 
self-esteem. It was found, however, t ha1^ not all of the effects on 
the child's i:acial self-esteem were mediated through socialization. 
(Author/NG) ' . 
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PARF:NI'AL INFLUKNCKS IN THK DKVKLOFMENT 
OK BLACK CHILDRKN'S RACIAL 3HLK ESTEEM 

by Lcib ave 1 1 1' W. LLps''>u:u^ 
Recent .studies by Lipscomb^^972) , Ward and Brown (1972) and Rosenberg 

and Simmons (1973) indicate that there is a reversal in the previously found 
tendency tor black children to view themselve^s and their racial gro\ip negative- 
ly; black children, increasingly, seem to prefer their own race and h^e higher 
solt esteems than was the case in earlier studies, by Clark and Clark y;i939» 

1950), Coodman ( 1952), Morland (1958, 1962, 1966) and Porter (1971). In 
fact, Ward and Brown state that the images black children now hold are the 
opposite df those held by black youngsters of ten and twenty years ago. While 
sope black children still display nt^gative attitudes toward their own race, the 

actual numbers of children who do so and the numbers of negative responses by 

IT 

individual children seem to have decreased over the last few years. 

Wliy has there been a decrease in negative self esteem of black children? 
Further, why are there still differe^ices in b lack <.hi Idren * s racial self esteem? 
This resec^rch attempts to address these questions in terms of black children's 
socialization. Socialization is the process through which persons learn what 
they are expected to do,^ow to do it,, and how to evaluate themselves and^ others. 
Primary institutions such as the family, pr^er gourps , etc. (as opposed to 
secondary forces such as the school, church, government, media, etc.) are the 
most influentia^l in early social izat'ion (Elder, 1968; Elkin and Handel, 1972) 
for in these settings the 'child first learns certain behaviorial patterns, 
attitudes, norms, etc. which are expected of him throughout life. This general 
pattern of self development should hold true also for -the development of chil- 
dren's racial self esteem and awareness. So we expect to find the explanations 
or|changes and decrements in bj.ack children's self esteem in their early primary 
socialization. 



A number of researchers have stressed the importance of parental attitudes 
In the development of racial attitudes in voung children. Porter (1971) 
supigests that : . 

y 

One of the most important agents of attitude transmission 
Is the family. The child* may accept the parents* norms, 
values, and behavior patterns as his own through such pro- 
cesses as identification, since he is not born with social 
values and attitudes. Topics beyond his comprehension leave 
him no alternative but to internalize the values of 
ot he rs (p . 14) . 

Horowitz (1938) and Goodman (1932) also emphasize the importance of paren- 
tal attitudes in the development of race awareness. Rainwater (1970) views 
the family as the major source of identity, and Robert Coles (1967) aptly 
describes the family, particularly the black mother, as being the agent for 
instii\ll^ courage and endurance in poor black children to successfully adapt 
to their lot in society. These and other studies of socialization suggest that 
the family is most influential in determining the type,s of racial attitudes and 
images that children develop. 

This research suggests that parents' socio-economic status, attitudes and 
socialization practices may account for the differences found in black children* 
racial self esteem. Children's racial self esteem Is contingent On the 
orientations tiiat parents have toward their own race, and black parents who see 
biticks in the ' traditional" role are more likely to have children with negative 
racial self esteem, while those who H^ve a "pro black" orientation will have 
children with a more positive racial self esteem. The traditional role rein- 

rces. the caste position of blacks in society. Parents who accept inferior 
roles for blacks teatli their children that blacks should adhere to their subor- 
dinate position in ordet to survive; they present blacks in a negative light, 
and the cliildren of these parents tend to learn the negative image of blacks 
which their parents hold. ^ < 




Parents who have assumed a pro-black orientation are thought to have incor- 
porated the elements of the "Black Mystique" suggested by ilimes (1973 p. 69).- 
Himes sees the "Black Mystic" as consisting of the following Elements: 

1. Refusal to disparage blackness as related to black people; 

2. Self acceptance and revaluation of blackness; 

3. The emergence of "soul" or the acceptance and glori£ic;ation 
of characteristics of black people; 

4. The doctrine of "authenticity" or the proposition that 
experiences and ideas of black people are ge^nuine and human; 

5. Definition of the unique black experience; 

6. Growing attention to black accomplishtnents in black history, 
black art, and literature, black music and the like; 

7. Creation of the idea of black power; 

8. The discovery of identity through these experiences and 
within the life of the black community (1973). 

Thus, these parents stress the positive characteristics of being black. 
Thev emphasize die p,ains and accomplishments of blacks, as well as the beauty 
oi blackness, and accordingly, their children acquire a positive image of black- 
ness leading to positive racial self esteem. 

Since one of the sources of high self esteem presumably is the evaluation 
of t)ne's success, it follows that the segment of the black population which has. 
made the most progress in society and which is most free from subjugation will 
have ihe highest esteem fur their own race. The middle class black has been 
more successful in these endeavors, and thus this class more than any other 
should 'nave a pro-black orientation^ thereby leading the childiren of middle 
class parents to more positive racial. self regard. However, a process of 
diffusion of black pride and racial identltyis also believed to be at work with- 
in Llic black population. Tims, while the middle class is expe^cted to have 
Incorporated the most positive black orientation, it is suggested that this 
orientation may have penetrated the lower classes to some degree. 

To clarify the foregoing and to test these notions, a Socialization Model 
of Parent-Child Relationship in the Development of Racial Self Esteem has 



been developed/ Thlsi model suggests three major groups of independent variables 
relevant to the child's racial self eskeem. 

Tlie first group of variables includes parental education, occupation, and 
income. These variables represent possible social class factors in differences 
found among parents' socializing practiAss and attitudes, as well as aincng the 
children's racial self esteem. I 

The second block of variables involves a series of parental attitudes. A 
black ideology scale is used to measure pLents' attitudes in a varie^/ of areas 
concerning blacks. A Semantic Differential scale is used to measure how parents 
rate blacks on several affective dimensionl. These are conceived as a sample of 
indicators for determining whether a pareutlhas incorporated a pro-black 
orientation. ' I 

The third block deals with the socialization practices of the parent. The 
ways in which the Pa^^nt^s attempt to teach tfteit children about blacks are 
assessed here, as well as parents' material expression of their attitudes toward 
blackness (e.g., their clothes, hair styles, feames , buying habits, etc.). 
These variables are meant to determine whetheJ parents socialize their children 
to positive attributes of blacks. I 

The final block of variables are the dependent measures of children's 
racial self esteem. A preference measure is usWd to see whether black children 
prefer members of their own race or the White rkce. A second^ measure determines 
what types of stereotypes ^children hold of thein own and of the white race. A 
positive racial self esteem results when childreki prefer and hold positive 
stereotypes of their own race. I 

The following propositions weld these blockd into a single model: 

1. Social class directly affects parents' alttitudes. In particular, the 
higher the social class, the more positi|/e the parents' attitudes 
towards blackness . 1 



2. Tliere is a direct corre^spondence between parent's attitudes and 
socialization practices. In particular, thd more positive the 
attitudes of blackness, the more the mother will employ socializa- 
tion practices which will present blacks in a favorable light. ^ 

3. There is a direct relation between parents' socialization practices 
in the area of race and achild's racial self esteem. In particular, 
practices which present blacks favorably will yield a child with 
positive . regard for blacks. 

The model is diagrammed in block form in Figure 1. ^ 

The intention in this paper is to test this general model, using d^a from 

sixty children and their parents. That is, we will examine the validity of 

the three general propositions 'above and their adequacy in explaining differences 

in racial self esteem among black children. • 



SAMPLE 

From a list oT kindergarten programs in the city, both private and public, 
it was possible to derive a tentative classification of children according to 
class — middle, stable working class and lower class. From this breakdown, a 
stratified random sample of 60 subjects was drawn, 10 males and 10 females from 
each of the three designated classes. 

The children and mothers* were interviewed during the month oi March 1974. 
Each child was administered the Lipscomb-Bolick Race Awareness Test to deter- 
mine the children's racial self esteem and each mother filled out a parent's 
interview schedule composed of attitude questions, socialization practices and 
background information. All respondents participated willingly. 

The Children's Race Awareness Test took approximately 20 minutes to admin- 
ister. All child subjects participated eagerly and with much enthusiasm. The 
subjects did not tire of the test and often looked at the pictures again while 
the mother was being inte^iewed. 



^Concern here is focusr€ti on* mother because in the welfare class, father absence 
is a mandatory conditicm (a North Carolina law stipulates that an able-bodied 
male cannot reside in the home of a recipient of welfare)^ 
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In approximately 90% of the cases, the interview was conducted in the , 
living room or family room of the homes. The remaining interviews were held at 
the kitchen table, Usually the mother was present while the child was being 
interviewed. The interviewer gave the mother her questionnaire prior to 
administering the child the test. In most instances, however, the parents be- 
came so attentiv^to the child's responses that they failed to fill out their 
own questionnaire. As this was the rule rather than the exception, the inter- 
viewer caut i(nied> on lookers not to make comments or facial expressions when the ^ 
child subject gave responses. The child was instructed to give the answer 
tiiat he or she wanted and not what parents or other siblings might want. This 
was necessary particularly with the lower cla^s children as in most instances 
tliere were other siblings present at the administering of the- test. This tends 
t(i be a major limitation when such tests are given in the home which is not 
present when the test is administered at school and the testing is done away from 
others. In several instances when -a sibling was very near in age to the subject, 
the researcher volunteered to give the sibling the test so that he/she would 
not feel neglected. These results, however, were not recorded. 

All parents approached agreed to let their children participate and also 
agreed tc^ fill out. the parents* schedules. The parent's questionnaire 
schedules took app roxima te ly 45 minutes. In all but one of the sixty families 
in the sample, the mother was the natural mother of the child respondent. This 
one exception was a lower class respondent who had adopted the child when she 
was two years old, but had actually taken care of the child since birth. All 
mothers .were extremely cooperative and interested in the^ research . An average 
of I 1/2 hours was spent in each home for administering of both schedules and 
to establish rapport." 

9 
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METHODOLOGY 

Children 

The Lipscomb-Bolick Race Awareness Test was developed for this research. 
One hundred and sixty-three color pictures composed of groups of people and 
b individuals (blacks and whites, males and females) were used to determine 
children's racial awareness. The test attempted^ to measure both the cognitive 
and evaluative coi.iponent of race awareness. However, for this research only 
the effective or evaluative component was analyzed. 

In the evaluative component of the Lips^omb-Bol i ck Race Awareness Test, 
children were asked to express judgments <ir feelings about models of the white 
and black race in terms of their preferences and jitereotypes . To measure / 
preference, subjects were asked to choose among models of the two races by 
picking the one that they would ratiier do something for. Where subjects chose 
members of their own race, they were scored "1", if they preferred a member of 
the white -race, they were scored "3" and if they failed to choose either of 
the models, they were scored "2^' since the intent was to see if the subject 
preferred his own race bver the caucasion race. 

To assess information on the perception of stereotypes held by young 

children with respect to racial grouping, children were asked questions which 

iiad negative stereotypes, and others wM'cfv'vere positive, to see iwhich racial 

\ 

I ^ 

group would-be picked. Children ^e re scored "1" if they attributed positive 
stereotypes to their own racial groups and "1" if they attributed negative 
stereot^ypes to whites; if they attributed negative stereotypes to blacks and 
positive stereotypes to whites, they were scored "3". Where they failed to 
make a -response, they were scored "2'-'. Data were factor analyzed to get the 
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best composite score. Both scales were one factor solutions. The preference 
dimension yielded a reliability of .84 and validity of .91. The stereotype 
yielded a "positive personal characteristic" dimension with a reliability of 
,75 and validity of .83. As these composite scales were moderate, it was felt 
that these could adequately be interpreted as aspects of racial self esteem. 

Parents 



Five schedules v;ere used to obtain data on parents. Three of the scales 
wf re factor analyzed to assess the reliability and validity of 'each measure. 
The Semantic Differential was not factor analyzed sijice this particular measure- 
ment [las been repeatedly used in attitudinal research with repeated demonstra- 
tions of its reliability and validity. A factor analysis of the SES measures 
indicated that each measure separated into several factors with high loadings 
^ and thus could not be comj^j4ed into a single scale. For this reason it was 
decided that eacji varf^le would be used as an independent measure rather than 
collapsing them into a single scale which would represent social class as we 
had urigi/nally planned. Thus while the sample was originally selected using a 
rough estimation of overall social class, a social class designation is not used 
further in the data analysis. The occupational, education and income variable 
will hereafter be used rather than middle class ,^ working class and lower class 
des ignatit>ns . 

Because of the large amount of missing data on fathe/^ vari^^jles, it was 
necessary to use those variables which pertained to the mother's background 
as indicators of SES. Inspection of the variables on education and occupation 
showed that for those points on which we had information, there was a high 



10 

correlation between jmother 's and father's education, and tiie same was true for 

f 

Dccupatiun . ^ ^ D 

ANALYTIC PROCEDURES 

Thc^ugh use of factor analryses, composite scales w^re drawn to obtain the 
va^al/les to ^tused in the analy^^l^s^^ data. Using multiple regression as an 
estimating technique the following model was tested: 

SES > Attitudes ^ Socialization ^^ ^^^ ^cial Self Esteem 

As the model suggests causality, it was assumed that the SES variables 
were unaffected by the" parents' attitudes, socialization and children's racial 
self esteem. While it is questionable as to a unidirectlotial flow betveen 
attitudes and sbcialization , we accept the social psychological tradition which 
suggests that attitudes are the source of socialization practices. 

Three background variables — mother's education, mother's occupation and 
family income — were used as indication of the socio-economic variables .(the 

i. 

independent" variables) . 

From the factor analysis six composite attitudinal scales were\ derived . j. 
These scales consisted of mother's attitudes on 1) the establishment; )2) Amerd- 
caa ethnocentrism; 3) black physical characteristics; 4) evaluation of bla'^ks 

on affective dimensions; 5) potency of blacks and 6) the activity df blacks. 

\ 



— — T— <r 

^An additional consideration was made with respect to the mo t he rvs occupa- 
tional variable. As a large number of the mothers in the sample were hot>^wives, 
the decision was made to look at the differences between professional mothel 
and all other mothers. It was thus necessary tc^ recode' the data so that mothers 
who were professional, managers and administrators were coded as **1*' and all ^ 
others as ''0". This allows us to determine the causal relationship between 
mothers of high occupational status and their children's self esteem as dppoBed^ 
to all other mothers. •» 
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The latter three scales consisted of questions which the mothers had to make 
Judgments of how blacks rated on these items compared to others in society. 
Due to the small amount of variance explained by mothers' attitudes on the 
evaluation of blacks on affective dimensions and the potency of blacks, these 
scales were eliminated from the analysis. 

Three socialization^ measures were used: 1) one schedule questioned mothers 
on the teaching of their children about the differential treatment of blacks in 
society; 2) a second, concerned the importance o£ teaching children about 
notable blacks from all walks of life, and 3) the third, was an observed count 
of the pr>fisence of black cultural objects found in the home. 

The measures of the dependent variable-racial self esteem were obtained 
t rom the children's preference of black race and attitudes towards blacks as 
indicated by* the attributing of certain stereotypes to members* of ^particular 
race in the I.ip'fecomb-Bolick Race Awareness T«st. (See Figure 2). 

* « 

Sheaf Coe f ficients 

To test the theoretical model that SES Attitudes > Socialization 

path will have the most effect on predicting children's racial self esteem,* it^ 
was necessary to* louk at the block affects of these variables on the dependent 
variables. Heise (1972) devised a method which allows one to have a single 
coefficient summarizing the causal effects of a set of variables when other 
variables are controlled. Sheaf coefficients can be used to yield a single 
measure of the effects of each block of variables on the dependent variables. 
The notion underlying the theoretical model (that socio-economic variables are 
causally related to attitudes, which are causa^lly related to socialization 
practices, and thus are predictors of a chj.ldl,s racial self es teem) will 'be 

■ ■ * ~7 
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supported only if^'the sheaf coefficients from the socialization blocks are statis- 
Lically significant and larger than the coefficients for the other block, 




Table I_ 

Sheaf Ct)ef f l'c;lents of Dependent Variables 



Pi;eference ' Stereotypes 

SES - ^ f.26 +.26 

Attitudes ^ — ^ ^".^S +.17 

/ 

■ \ 

Socialization ^ +.31 '+.28 

All coefficients are statistically 
significant at .05 or below 



Tabl^ 1, it 'can be seen that this pattern la technically evident for 
both ofMhe^ dependent variables. Socialization^ for both preference and stereo- 
types, is , the must effective predictor ot children's racial self esteem and 
is a mediator of the ^oclo-economic Mnd attltudlnal effects. Thus, 'the findings 



a'Te 



1. SoclalizatloVpractlres afft^t self attitudes when holding parents' 
attitudes and background constant: 

,1. the more" black objects found In the home; 

b. the mote mother teaches her child about ^notab le blacks from all 
walks ot 1 1 fe; , *' X 

r. the less she teaches her child' about the extreme differences ^ 
in treatment of blacks in society, the _m_ore positive the child s 
self 'attitudes. 

2. MotherVs attitudes toward race ^affects her socialization practices, 
hblding background constant: 

a. Mothers with anti-establishment attitudes are more likely to teach 
* • their children about notable blacks from all walks of life; 

b. Mothe^ 'whi) hold lower attitudes pf American ethnocentrism are 
more likely to have black cultural objects in the home; 
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. .. Mothers, who view blackn active tend to have more black cultural 
t) b j « (• t fi 1 c h e home ; ° ' I ^ 

d. ^ Mothers who hold poalclve attitudes of black pbyoic^l characteris- 
tlco tend to teach their child^ren about the extreme -.differenceg in 
; treatment Of blacks In society. ^ ' / 

J. Mother's backgro>ind affects her attitudes, although different aspects 
i)f social class have contrary effects: f 

a. Professional mothers ttfnd to be proestablishment , hold low Americi^n 
ethnocentric ^ittitudes, hold positive attitudes on black physical 
characteristics and view blacks as active* Y 

b. Hlgli Income mothers tend to be proestablishment; 

{?. Educated mothers tend to be antiestablishment, hold low American 
ethnocentric attitudes and view blacks as inactive. 

The sheaf analysis* does indicate that fhere appears to be a causal chain 

as shown In the diagram with socialization and parental attitudes intervening 

between mother's background and child's own self atL4i:ude8. It further shows 

th<it all of the blocks are effective predictors of children's self* at ti tudes . 

However, because the coefficients are only slightly larger than the pijec^eding 

coefficients, it Is apparent that not all of the; relationship between mother's 

attitudes and child's attitude Is medfateci by 'socialization practices. It is 

.list) apparent that nou all- of the relationship between mother's backgrpund and 

J 

her si^c lal Izat ion practic*e Is mediated by her attitudes. In all cases, there 
are direct effects remaining. This is evidenced further when we view a modified 
version of the shea^ coefficients found in Table II. 
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Table il : 
Modified Version of Sheaf Coefficients on 
Dependent Variables 



Preference 



SES A) .35 ' B) .28 'D) .26 ^ 

ATTITUDES , .„ 'C) ,27 E) - 28 . 

> SOCIALIZATION - ./ ' F) . 31 ^ 

/* * ' * , , 

Stereotypes ' , 

SES A)' . 32' B) .33 ' ' D) ^ .26 

AJ^'tUDES ' C) .22 E) .17 ' ' ^ ^ . 

v.. SOCIALIZATION' F) , .2a : 

^In this moditidd (^(/ers4.on, the steps are as fqll0\i*s: 1) Cell A compares' " 

the effect of'^the SES-on'the dependent variables without cQntrols;-2) Cell\B 

' v.: ' r' ' , > . ' ~ ' . ^• 

indicates the effect of SES on the dependent variables .controlling ^or; attitudes 

only; 3) Cell G indicates the effect of attitudes 'on ' the dependent variable 

controlling for SES- 4) Cells D, E. F indicate the^ffect-s of each block variably 

on the dependent varriable, controlling -foi: all other Vvariables. 




For the preference variable it can be n^ted that when we control for att^l- 
tudeb when looking at SES, that there is a decrease in the amount of variance 
explained. Thus we can assume that the hiother's attitude is acting as an 
intervening variable. If we note in Cell D that the sheaf coefficient is smaller 
than both B and A, we can also assume that both attitudes and socialization are 
intervening variables between the mother's background variables and the childVs 
attitudes. Tis pattern, however, is not apparent when we compare Cell E to C 
as the coefficient doe's not become smaller when we look)at the effect of atti- 
tudes on raciai preference when soclalizatioji and SES are controlled 
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simultaneously .Whl le there Is verv little difference In Che size of the sheaf 

c'oef f tctentH of* Cells C and E , it Is probable ttiat both are acting as Inter- " 

venlng variables, but that direct effects of socialization may be stronger 

than the linkage which Is- suggested In the theoretical model. 

iM also present; 

With the stereotype variable the pattern^lt can be seen that both attitudes 
and socialization are Intervening variables between mother's background variables 
and the child's racial attitudes. However, when we compare Cell E to C, we 
see that It Is clearly evident that socialization intervenes causally between 
parent's attltbdes and child's stereotypes and this was not the case with 
preference. ^* 

The analysis of this modified version of sheaf coefficients, for the most 
part, Indicates that the underlying theoretical notion ia supported. There 
Is a pattern present even though decreases In coefficients are not large. 
Socialization and attitudes appear to be Intervening variables which effect 
children's racial self attitudes. That this pattern Is not more strongly re- 
laLed Is probablv due to the fact that not all of the relationship between 

i ' - 

mother's and child's attitudes Is mediated by socialization practices. Not 

<i 1 1 of the relationship between mother's background and s\5cialf zat Ion practices 

is nu^dlated hv he r a t L 1 1 udes . 

\ 

Aftuillv, there are sever.il reasons why this pattern of tesulLs might 
tiave occurred: 1) tM»M*e is the possibility that measurement eri^or interfered 
with the partialllng process; 2) perhaps not enough of the right Variables 
wort^ included In the soclallza,t Ion and attitude blocks to absorb all of the 
SHS effects; 3) all SLS effects are not mediated through parents' attitudes 
and socialization practices; and 4) other outside effects might be predictors ^ 

both ShS <ind children's racial, self esteem. Thepe considerations will be 
discussed more in detail later. ^ 

18 
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.sU^\r thf >lu'.i! A.Mlvsi-, pii'srutinl in this paper sugftests the theoretlc.il 
notion that .u-thers/ ittltudes and .or 1 .1 1 I zat ion practiceH, act as intervening 
variables la iho e^-^ininK '^t riilMren's racial self esteem, there are several 
otlier lliuiinK'.^* Wi)rtiiv oi notlny\. 

It was touitd -that the positive etfect of status on preference depends on 
the maternal attitude-, and sof I a I i za 1 1 on practices through which thev^ are 
.Mediated. The same is true tor stereotypes; none of the status measures had 
;jnit(U*mlv pi.sitivo eflects, though the professional status of mothers most often' 

h./(i poV>l t et tects . 

\ Two ot t!»e lindin^s are especial Iv noteworthy for the implications; anti- 

osl iblishment ir-^t uU and teaching about notable blacks were positive predic- 
tors ot pietert>nce and stereotypes. That is, mothers with an 1 1 -es t ab I i shmen t 
i:Mtudes taught t he i r *iTi i I d ren more about /no tab I e blacks from all walks of 
lite and thus had children with positive self esteem, 'it was found that only 
tht' educateil mothor tended to have an t i-es t ab I islimen t attitudes, while pro- 
t.-ssLonal mothers and those witli high Income had proes t ab 1 Ishmen t attitudes. 
It seems that the latter mothers, hv achieving acceptance and material rewards, 
tt-lt Irss illenattul t rom the system. These mothers may have taught their 
.tuldren les^ ibout notable blacks t r om all walks of life because they tend to 
bo mnre selective about their ehildren's exposure in all areas. Thus, they woul^ y 
t.>nd to h^» solective in their choice of blacks whom they feel it is iri^ortant 
tot their children to knt^w about. • 

Regardless of the background variable or the attitude of the parents, when 
"lotM ri I Might their chi'ldren about the extreme diffe^rences in treatment of blacks 
in societv, the children tended to have less positive black stereotypes. ^ This 
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„uv In- d>u. ih. lacL Clut Mu- child ■hU.TprcL the nc,.ative .llffer.-n 

,1,.! tr...t,...nt ,.t bluRs u. scuieLv as being caused by Lome negative traits whl,h 

o.nmu.n onlv to b larks . This impression is thus re|Lected in the child's 
-,H..L,.. o, .u-Kative. b la.k stereotypes.' These chi'Idren may also be Reflecting not 
..ntv 11.0 patents' attitudes, but also those of white an|l broader Institutions 
i n soc ie t y . 



predictions. Mothers 
attitudes, while mothers 



Vlu- status viriables tend to be consistent In thei 
wl,.. ar.- high on eduyation tend to be pro-black in their 
WHO are p.otessional tend to be less so. m.en income Ib an effective predictor, it 
i.. verv similar to the professional 'status of mothers ill predicting children's 
s.l, os.c.em. Sine, the professional mothers for the m.jst part are also from the 
biguest income t.imllles, this Is not surprising. 

UV predicted that mothers who had the most positive black attitudes would 
uso socialization practices which would portray blacks in a favorable 
li^.ht. .'hlle this was found' tor attitudinal effects on teaching about black 
„,,,,d.lc, and h.wln^ b I ack ob j ec t s In the home, it was not the case for the 
u.uhluK o> st.uus difterences. The mothers with positive black attitudes also 
t H.Kht their children about the extreme differential treatment of blacks in 
s,..iotv. Bv so doing, these n,.ther., presefnted blacks in an unfavorable or 
f,itali.itic light which produced generally negative consequences. These mothers 
,p,u.ar to be Lot , 1.- maware ol the effects that this practice has on their 
Vluldrcn. 15V pointing out the differences found ,in society, the mothers are 
l>,.,bablv\utemptlng to teach their children how they view the situation in order 
' to prepare them for social realities in attaining their life goals. But in so 
d>in.'.. ilie Ticithers accc'mplish an unintended ron.sequence ; their children absorb 
iitgitive images of b l.icks and thus hold negative stereotypes of their own race. 
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WhiU- llu- inu-v.' t the i.-.o-ird, was t- Id.iUlfy causal explannt ions (oi 
an leroiues in cl.i l.Ueu' . ra. l.i 1 ' :io 1 1 eateom, It should be polbu-l out that a 
number of the I inclines suggest the need for a more detailed analysis, one which 
would attempt to "explain In greater detail the complex findings which were noted 
For example, whv Is it that educated and professional mothers differ from each 
other so sharply in their attitudes and socialization practites? 
S ugge s led Rese arch 

Tlie findings .sugge^it that the evaluative component ot racial self esteem, , 
aiul especially stereotyping is very comp 1^} cated and subtle. While a beginning 
has been made in attempting to ex"iTain why there nre differences among black 
,|,ildren, much more needs to be done in explaining how parental influences 
allect chiidren's racial self esteem. In future research along this line, 
additional attitude and social iz.it ion variables must be found which will en- • . 
hanee explanation, such as the'amount of love, protective care, and emotional 
support that a child receives from his parents. 

A second sugg^'stion for future research is to look at the relationship 

/ 

between older siblings and voung children to see what effects the conceptions 
i)t tlie older children have on the development ()f vounger children's racial 
Si- 11 esteem. Since older siblings are responsible for the care of younger 
.h.Miei. in DMuy black families, IL might be that the older children's atti- 
tiu'es have as much or mure influence on 5 year old's' racial concepts as the 
parents ' . . 

Future re'searcli should also examine the ef^^cts of the child's cognitive 
component of race awareness in relation to the evaluative comp'onenf. This 
would allow one to determine whether the responses indicated in the evaluative 
mponent was really based on ricial or other tvpes of discriminations. 
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Finally, there are a number of institutions dutside of the family which 
are in part responsible for the soc i alization \>f rhildren. The effects of 
these institutions on the development of racial self esteem should be examined 
in order to determine why black children hold the conceptions of their race 
im'd themselves that they do; the effects of school, church, the media and 
peer groups. 
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